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THE WAY TO WAIT. 


Ecclestone Mackay. 

Oh, whether by the lonesome road that 
lies across the lea, 

Or whether by the hill that stoops, 

rock-shadowed, to the sea, 

by a sail that blows trom far, my 

love returns to me! 


By Isabel 


Or 


No fear is hidden in my heart to inake 
my face less fair, 

No tear is hidden in my eye to dim 
the brightness there; 

| wear upon my cheek the 
happy bride should wear. 


rose :l 


lor should he come not by the 1oad, 
and come nol by the hill, 

And come not by the far seaway, yet 
-come he surely will. 

Close all the reads of all the world, 
love’s road is open still! 


My heart is light with singing (though 
they pity me my fate, 
And drop their merry voices as they 
pass my garden gate), 
For love that finds a way to come can 
find a way to wait! , 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Chicago Charter Convention has 
voted to incorporate « municipal wom- 
an suffrage in the new city 
charter. 


clause 


The Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor, at its annual meeting just 
held im Harrisburg, listened to an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
after which it not only voted to en- 
dorse woman suffrage, but in_tructed 
its executive council to circulate th 
national suffrage petition among the 
branches of the organization, and to 
do everything possible to promote the 
cause. A local paper says: 

Mrs. Avery’s talk got rounds of ap- 
plause every now and then. She got 
prolonged applause when she said 
that, while men have learned the use 
of the ballot, there are some who have 
not realized entirely the value of it: 
if they did, political conditions todav 
would not be as they are in Pennsyl 
vania. 

Mrs. Despard, the sister of General 
Sir John French, is the president of 
the Women’s Freedom League. She is 
an elderly woman who has devoted 
her life to good works, and is greatly 
beloved by the poor of London, When 
she marched in the great suffrage pro- 
cession last summer, she was greeted 
with cheers all along the route, and 
one workingman ran out of the crowd 
to kiss her hand. Mrs. Despard was 
among the women arrested the other 
day for trying to present a resolution 
to Mr. Asquith, In court, four wit- 


nesses, including a daughter of Ellen 





Terry, testified that she had been 
guilty of no disorder; she had on‘y 
walked quietly along the street, and, 
when forbidden to go further, had 
simply stood still. When she was sen- 
tenced to prison in the teeth of the 
evidence, there was an “extraordinary 
demonstration” of indignation in the 
court, such as might arise in Chicago 
if Jane Addams were sent to jail for 
trying to interview the mayor. Prison 
hardships are very refl in England, 
and the food is both scanty and poor. 
This was Mrs. Despard’s second im- 
prisonment. During her first, she Iost 
twenty pounds in weight. This time, 
though she was sentenced for a month, 
the government found a pretext to re- 
lease her after a few days. 





A Chicago judge the other day had 
twelve firms in his court for violat'ng 
the Illinois child-labor law, and he 
fined them $5 each. Immediately 
after, a man was fined $15 for hav'ng 
on sale a bottle of ginger ale with a 
wrong label. Commenting on _ th’'s, 
the Journal of Education says: “It 
is three times as great a crime to 
trifle with a bottle of ginger ale as 
with a child; three times as bad to 
violate a law affecting ginger ale as 
one affecting the education of a boy!” 





A young man of twenty-two, an en- 
gineer, has won the gold medal at the 
semi-annual convention of the Na- 
tional Milliners’ Association in Chi- 
cagu for the best design for a lady’s 
hat, and another man in Chicago la‘e- 
ly won the hundred-dollar prize for 
the best woman suffrage poem. With 
men taking prizes for millinery and 
poetry, and girls taking most of the 
prizes in college for the learned 
studies to which women’s brains were 
formerly supposed to be unequal, the 
traditional spheres of the sexes seem 
to be getting considerably mixed. 

The Mayor of Los Angeles 
shown to be in league with the organ- 
ized vice of the city. Under the pro- 
vision in the city charter allowing the 
recall of a mayor who forfeits public 
confidence, he has been recalled, and a 
new election is to be held. 


was 


Dr. Charles Parkhurst speaks of the 
“blatanecy of suffragists’’ and of the 
“raucous croaking of a ravening mi- 
nority.”’ Hysteria in the discussion of 
the suffrage question is more conspicu- 
when “The Shamrock and the Rose” 
ous in some of the men who oppose 
the reform than in the women who ad- 
vocate it. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper has scored a 
good point against Dr. Max Schlapp. 
She writes: “This professor at the 
Cornell University Medical College 
speaks of woman suffrage as some- 
thing like the witchcraft craze, ani 
adds that it may spread and seize up- 
on ‘neurotic women.’ Lucretia Mott 
had six sons, each six feet tall. She 
died at the age of eighty-eight, strong 
and vigorous to the last. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton had seven children, and 
lived to be eighty-seven. Susan B. 
Anthony was about the only unmar- 
ried one of the earlier woman suffrage 
advocates. She compiled a list of six- 
teen leaders who have sixty-six chil- 
dren. She died at eighty-six. Mary A. 
Livermore died at eighty-two, hale to 
the last. Julia Ward Howe is still 
alive at the age of ninety, and the 
author of a Lincoln centenary ode.” 





. 
MRS. HOWE’S GREETING. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a srecial 
greeting to the mass meeting for equal 
suffrage held in Boston last Tuesday 
evening. She wrote: 

“I. regret exceedingly that I cannot 
be with you tonight, the burden of my 
years abridging somewhat my bodily 
activity. Those years have not dimin- 
ished my interest in woman suffrage, 
nor my faith in the good results which 
it is destined to accomplish for society. 

“That faith is, on the contrary, 
much strengthened by the record 
which woman suffrage has already 
made in the States in which it has 
been adopted. Wherever it has been 
fairly tried, it has so commended it- 
self to the public conscience that Terri- 
tories asking to become States have 
declined to accept the desirable boor 





of Statehood where the relinquishment 
of woman suffrage had been made one 
of its conditions. 

“Every important mezs re of sccial 

progress has to pass through ce tain 
stages befo. e it becomes fiaally adopt- 
ed by popular persuasion. It is first 
ridiculed, then seriously discussed and 
disputed. If the new ordinance is 
founded in justice, if it is shown to be 
not only right, but also expedient, it 
finally commends i.self to the sym- 
pathy of the great and general publi:. 
The opposition which it at first sug- 
gests ceases to present itself or asser: 
itself, and is forgotten. 
- “I think that our cause has at leist 
reached this st>ge. It has been shown 
to be according to justice, it has 
proved to be not only possible, but 
easy of introduction, and where intro- 
auced, fruitful of good res Its. Take 
it, then, O you American women, into 
your heart of hearts. Do not fear to 
stand where Lucretia Mott and Fran- 
ces Power Coble, where’ Ph llips 
Brooks, John Stuart Mill, George Wii- 
liam Curtis, and a host of wise men 
and noble women have stood.” 





THE ELECTION IN DENMARK. 





In Denmark, women over 25 years of 
age who are tax-payers or the wives of 
tax-payers have lately been given the 
right to vote for all officers exce ¢ 
members of Parliament. On March 12, 
they voted in the municipal an1 com- 
munal elections for the first time. The 
despatches say: 

“The day was observed as a public 
holiday. The women displayed excel- 
lent organization and pciled a heavy 
vote, 

“The victory of 
gists in securing the franchise has the 
hearty approval of Queen Louise, the 


the woman suffra- 


Princess Marie and other members of 
the royal family, who have shown 
great interest therein. 


“At the height of the elections, the 
Queen visited a great millinery ware- 
house, and, addressing the women em- 
ployees, urged them to use their ri-ht 
to vote. The (ueen said: ‘When 
women have secured the suffrage, they 
should use it.’ 

“More than half of the hundred 
thousand votes recorded were those of 
The women elected as muni- 
cipal councillors include two Social 
Democrats and three Conservatives. 
Among the women voters was a Mrs. 
Vhister, ninety-five, formerly a 
famous actress, said: ‘l’m 
lighted to have to women 
their votes.’ 


women, 


aged 
who de- 
lived ree 
get 

“In the provincial communal elec- 
women also voted ex ensively. 
Many of the women elected were 
school teachers, but there were alzo 


several industrial workers.” 


tions 


Seven of the 42 members of the 
municipal government elected in Co- 
penhagen were women, and about 


seven per cent. of the communal offi- 
cers elected throughout the country. 

Other press despatches from Copen- 
hagen say: 

“Danish women here today for the 
first time exercised the dual privilege 
of voting and being voted for, an@® 
their triumph after twenty-five years’ 
agitation greatly elated them. The 
city was excited all day. The contest 
was a municipal one, but, the main 
issue being socialism against an al-i- 
ance of the various grades of conser- 
vatism, the interest was to a great ex- 
tent national. 

“Half the city’s voters under the 
new franchise are women, and they 
seemed to dominate the election. 
There were crowds of women around 
the polling booths before they opened. 
eager as theater first-nighters. Shel- 
ters were specially provided for chil- 
dren-laden perambulators while the 
mothers of the children voted. They 
were largely patronized. A majority 
of the women seemed to be as familiar 
with the balloting routine as if they 
had voted all their lives.” 





WOMEN AND FORESTRY. 





The current number of “Conserva- 


tion,” the monthly magazine publ'shed 
at Washington, D. C., by the Ameri- 
can Forectry Association, savs: 

The effectiveness of women in pro- 
moting the work of forestry and con- 





servation was recognized at the annuai 
meeting in several ways. One was the 
provision for the addre s by the lresi- 
dent General of the D. A. R., Mrs. 
Donald McLean, and the cordial recep- 
tion given it. Another was the reso 
lution welcoming the assiztarce and 
commending and endo.sing the or- 
ganization and work of the Wome.’s 
National Rivers and Harbo:s Con 
gress; and a third, the tribute paid by 
br. Rothrock to the women of l’enn- 
sylvania in cecuring the enactment by 
the Legislature of the law establishing 
the Pennsylvania Department of For- 
estry. He said: 

“I want to say right here that 
Pennsylvania never would have had 
that department if it had not been fo- 
the organized efforts of the women. 
They made it possible. On the morn- 
ing the bill for this matter was under 
consideration, every desk in the House 
of Representatives and in the State 
Senate was flooded with ,etit’ons from 
the women and their husbands. I d 
not know how they got there ex2etly 
so nicely on time, but the president of 
the Senate told me the bi'l ne e. 
would have become a law if it had not 
been for the fact that the women of 
a — had made it impos-ible to 


DEBATE NEXT TUESDAY. 








The debate on woman suffrage in 
the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives is to take place next Tuesday 
at 2 P. M. Go early if you want a seat. 


HELPING THE BOyYs. 











So much folly has been written »\ 
a few doctrinaires about the unfitness 
of women to be teachers of boys that 
it is pleasant to read some concrete 
examples of seemingly incorrigible 
boys reclaimed by a wise teacher who 
believed more in kindness than in th> 
rod. Miss Julia A. Richman, a super- 


intendent of schools in New York 
City, emphasized the value of indi- 
vidual sympathy, in her recent ad- 


dress before the National Educational 
Association. She said: 

Cases of individual rescue effected 
by a kind word crowd upon me, 

He Was a Terror. 

Dominick, the little Italian, the ter 
ror of three successive schools, who 
today is not only a fine lad, but has 
reformed several other boys, changed 
from a lawless, defiant misdemeanant 
to the pride of the class—how? By a 
teacher who said to him, “I think you 
are trying today, dear.” Poor little 
chap! He told his teacher frankly 
that it was her calling him “dear” 
which developed in him a determina- 
tion to please her. 

He Stood Up Straight. 

The insolent, defiant Irish boy, 
driven from room to room, who today 
is working steadily, respectful, law- 
abiding, ambitious, what worked his 
reform? <A teacher who, in reply to 
the principal’s question, “Well, how is 
Tom doing in here?’ looked at the 
class in line, and noticing that Tom 
was standing up straight, said, “Oh, 
he’s going to be all right. He’s the 
best stander in the class.” And Tom, 
poor Tom, the first time he had ever 
been the best anything, took heart, 
and worked for further commenda- 
tion. 

Ikey, the little Russian boy, in rags 
which almost fell from his poor, thin 
little legs. What changed him from 
an ugly little outcast to a boy who 
tried, really tried te do what was 
right? A clean suit of clothes, a 
warm bath, and a daily glass of milk, 
given by a teacher who sensed the 
boy's needs. 

His First Love-Pat. 

Have you read Owen Kildare’s ac- 
count of the effect upon him of the 
first gentle touch he had ever felt? 

Seldom in his life as a child had 
anyone said a kind word to him. One 
day when a strange woman patted him 
on the cheek, he almost cried with the 
joy of it. 

“With a light pat on my cheek and 
one of the sunniest smiles ever shed 
on me,” he says, “she put a penny in 
my hand. She was gone before I re- 
alized what had happened. Somehow 
I felt that were she to come back I 
could have said to her: ‘Say. lady, i 
haven’t got much to give, but I'll give 
you all me poipers, me pennies, and 
me knife if you'll do that again!’” 

The “Worst Boy.” 


Go back to your schools. Pick out 
your so-called worst boys. Find out 
whether heart-hunger as well as 


stomach-hunger may not be one of the 
symptoms of the disease. There is 
not a teacher in all our broad land 
who would knowingly let a child’s 
body starve to death for want of food. 
Why should any child’s heart or soul 
be allowed to starve to death for 
want of a iittle sympathy and af- 
fection? 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Russell Sage, with others, has 
bought forty-eight acres of land to be 
covered with model tenements. 

Mrs. Clara N. Rakestraw is recom- 
mended by the Toledo W. S. A. for ap- 
pointment on the board of visitors to 
State institutions. They say women 
are needed on the board. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will sail on 
April 10 for London, to attend the 
meeting of the Interfational Suffrage 
Alliance. Miss Lucy E. Anthony and 
Miss Caroline Crossett will accompany 
her. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall lately 
talked to the Swarthmore College stu- 
dents on Whittier. She told of her 
mother’s intimacy with the Quaker 
poet, and also gave personal recollec- 
tions of him. 

Mrs. Eliza Hall of Melrose, Mass., 
has become an inventor at the age of 
75. Several months ago she fell and 
broke her ankle, through catching her 
foot in her underskirt. While con- 
fined to her bed, Mrs. Hall began to 
think of a plan to prevent such acci- 
dents. She has devised a skirt-holder, 
for which she fashioned the model 
with her own hands. It compr’ses a 
small belt for the waist, with a strong 
clasp. From it depend four holders, 
which may be adjusted to any posi- 
tion, At the end of each holder is a 
clasp which grips the skirt at any de 
sired place, and holds it so securely 
that the garment cannot escape. 

Mrs. T. P. O'Connor is visiting 
America in the interest of Irish indus- 
tries. She hopes to open a market for 
the fine linen, embroideries and other 
home-made productions that are so 
much more beautiful and durable than 
machine-made fabrics. Mrs, O’Connor 
heartily approves of the militant suf- 
fragettes (whose actions are not nearly 
so absurd as the yellow journals have 
reported them). She predicts that 
women will have the full franchise in 
England within five years. Mrs. O’Con- 
nor says Englishmen respect a woman 
who has the courage to go to prison 
for her principles. At the suffrage 
ball, she said, everybody wanted to 
have the honor of dancing with Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst. “Men fought and 
begged for even half a dance on her 
program.” 

Princess Eleanor 
has for some years been a leader in 
many ways in Servia, recently gave an 
address in New York regarding the 
status of women in her country. Ac- 
cording to her report, equal education 
for women was universally e tab- 
lished in 1850, and there are now ten 
colleges in which women receive the 
baccalaureate degree, and are thus 
qualified to enter the university. Also 
there are numerous agricultural and 
commercial colleges open to women on 
equal terms with men. All the pro- 
fessions, excepting law, are free!y open 
to women, and so are practically all 
places in the public service. Women 
are employed by the government in 
nearly all capacities. There is a Na- 
tional Women’s Federation, which has 
for its organ a magazine called ‘‘The 
Home Woman.” 

Mrs. Olive M. Eustaphie'e, cor- 
responding secretary of the Profes- 
sional and Business Womens Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y., stands at the head of 
the civil service list in that city, and 
when a clerkship became vacant re- 
cently in the city treasurer's office, her 
naturally thought that she 
ought to be appointed to it. City 
Treasurer Neil McEachren, however, 
did not want a woman. He is re- 
ported in the Buffalo Commerci 1 as 
saying: “She could do the work all 
right. In fact, she is an except onally 
bright young woman, is a Smith Col- 
lege graduate, and has had a fine busi- 
ness training. It’s my personal feel- 
ing in the matter. I'm agiinst having 
a woman in _ this _ office.” Mr. 
McEachren already has a woman in 
the office as stenographer, but he sid 
a clerk was a very different matter 
(different in having a higher salary, 
probably), and he has passed over Mrs. 
Eustaphieve and appointed a man who 
ranked lower on the civil service list. 
And still we are told that “women 
suffer no injustice in Amer'ca.” 


Lazarovich, who 


friends 
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THE SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 








The Massachusetts Legislature is 
asked to submit to the voters of the 
State an amendment granting the 
right of suffrage to women. The re- 
quest is reasonable and moderate, and 
cannot without injustice be denied. 

When the question of granting wo- 
men municipal suffrage was submit- 
ted, fourteen years ago, 109,204 citi- 
zens of Massachusetts cast their bal- 
lots in its favor. Since then, two 
States of the Union have given women 
full suffrage, eight have given them 
partial suffrage, and sixteen foreign 
countries have given women the bal- 
lot, in whole or in part. Public opin- 
ion in favor of equal rights for wo- 
men has been growing steadily, all 
through the civilized world, and we 
believe that in Massachusetts it has 
advanced to a point where we are jus- 
tified in asking to have the question 
submitted again. 

There are now five States where 
woman suffrage amendments have 
been submitted to the voters more 
than once, at intervals of some years. 
In every case, the last vote was more 
favorable tc suffrage than the first. 

In Colorado, when submitted the 
first time, it was defeated; the second 
time, it was carried. 

In Kansas, the first time, it received 
only 9,100 votes; the last time, it re- 
ceived 95,102. 

In Washington, the first time, the 
majority against it was 19,386; the last 
time, it was only 9,882; and the Legis- 
lature of Washington has just voted 
(70 to 18 in the House and 30 to 9 in 
the Senate) to submit it to popular 
vote again. 

In South Dakota, the first time, the 
adverse majority was 23,610; the sec- 
ond time, it dropped to 4,285; and the 
South Dakota Legislature has just 
voted (68 to 28 in the House and 34 to 
9 in the Senate) to submit it to the 
voters a third time. 

In Oregon, when it was submitted 
the first time (in 1884), the vote 
against it was 28,176 to 11,223—almost 
three to one. In 1908 the vote stood 
58,670 to 36,858—much less than two 
to one. 

In four of the five States, the latest 
vote was the most favorable ever 
taken. In Oregon, where the question 
has been submitted four times, the 
latest vote, while much better than 
the first, was not so good as the two 
intermediate votes. But the general 
trend of things is clear, from the ex- 
perience of four States out of five. If 
the opponents did not think that the 
result in Massachusetts wouid be more 
favorable now than it was fourteen 
years ago, they would not so strenu- 
ously resist allowing the voters to 
pass upon the question. In Massachu- 
setts, on the former referendum of 
fourteen years ago, the men’s vote 
was against it, about two to one. The 
women’s vote was for it, 25 to one. 
The men voting against it were only 
33 per cent. of the men of the State; 
the women voting for it were only 4 
per cent. of the women of the State; 
and the women voting against it were 
less than one-sixth of one per cent. of 
the women of the State. This prob- 
ably did not represent all the women 
who were opposed; but, as Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe says, “It showed with ab- 
solute accuracy how many of the wo- 
men opposed to suffrage believed that 
the right to vote implies the duty tuo 
vote.” It proved that ninety-nine and 
five-sixths’ per cent. of the women of 
Massachusetts either favor suffrage or 
have no conscientious objections to it. 

Of the 109,204 citizens of Massachu- 
setts who voted for suffrage fourteen 
years ago, there is not one, so far as 
I know, who believes that the ques- 
tion at that time was submitted fairly. 
The bill was framed and pressed 
through by the opponents of equal 
rights; and the “Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation,” which conducted an active 
campaign against the measure, never 
made the sworn statement of its cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures thac 
the law requires, although papers op- 
posed to suffrage, like the Boston Her- 
ald, exhorted it to do so, and warned 





it that it was putting itself in a false 
position by refusing. It published, 
20wever, an unsworn statement show- 
ing that it had spent three times as 
much money as the Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

But this point is immaterial. If the 
juestion had been submitted in the 
‘airest possible shape, and if the ma- 
jority against it had been twice as 
arge, it would not be any argument 
igainst resubmission after so long a 
‘apse of time. 

Since the suffragists of Massachu- 
setts began to ask to have a consti- 
utional amendment placed before the 
voters, more petitions have been sent 
‘o the Legislature for this measure 
than for any other in the history of 
the State. The request in the begin- 
ning was mainly from women. Today 


it is backed by hundreds of organiza- |. 


‘ions of men, numbering many thou- 
sands of voters. Every member of the 
Legislature has been receiving evi- 
dence of this fact in his daily mail, 
for months past. The demand is 
growing all the time. The question 
will have to be submitted again, soon- 
er or later. Why not take the first 
step toward it now? 

If the majority of the voters are 
ready to-give women the ballot, we 
ought to have it. If they are not 
ready, we shall not get it. Let the 
popular vote decide. A. S. B. 





THREE BOSTON REVIVALS. 





During the past month thiee dis- 
tinct revivals have been going on at 
the same time in Boston—all carefully 
planned and organized in advance. 

lirst was a religious revival. Months 
beforehand, the min‘sters cf verious 
denominations met and conferred on 


the advisability of getting it up. 
Methodists, Baptists and Congiega- 
tionalists decided to take hold. They 


sent for good speakers, secured the 
co-operation of the daily papers, and 
enlisted singers. The appeal to the 
religious emotions in a ‘eiscn of 
business depression brought a wide re- 
sponse. More people flocked to the 
churches than the churches would 
hold. Overflow meetings blocked the 
sidewalks. Public interest was 
aroused, and a great spiritual awaken- 
ing ensued. 


The Finance Commission, appointe | | 


by Mayor Fitzgerald a year ago, ac- 
complished a work that its author dil 
not anticipate. It disc’osed a system 
of organized fraud permeating every 
department of the city government, 
whereby the public have been robbed, 
and the taxes wasted and misipplied. 
This exposure resulted in a municipal 
overturn, which has culminated in a 
demand for a radical change in the 
city charter. The demand has been 
supported by the newspapers and 
taken up by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and Chamber of Commerce, whose 
members last week marched in proces- 
sion through the streets of Boston. 
to a legislative hearing. What action 
the Legislature will take is not yet 
jecided. 

The annual petition of the Massa- 
*husetts Woman Suffr:ge Association 
for submission of a Constitutional 


Amendment to the voters h:s hed its | 


public hearing before the Committee 
on Constitutional Amencments. It 
brought out one of the largest gather- 
ings ever assembled at the State 
House. Not one in ten could find ad- 
mittance. An overflow meeting of at 
least a thousand was held on the State 
House steps, and was addressed by 
numerous speakers, including two’ 
young English girls, students at Bryn 


Mawr. This earnest and _ orderly 
gathering afterwards adjourned to 
Boston Common, where it was ad- 


dressed by Rev. Anna Shaw and 
others. 

It is a pity that these three excellent 
revivals could not have been concen- 
trated upon a common cbject—the e3- 
tablishment of social and political jus- 
tice. The one hundredth birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln might then have 
been worthily commemorated by the 
reform he advocated in 1836: “I go 
for all sharing the privileces of gov- 
ernment who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens; consequently I am fcr extending 
the right of suffrage to all who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by no means ex- 
cluding females.” H. B. B. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE- 
CLINING. 





While interest in woman suffrage is 
growing in Massachusetts, as shown 
by the unprecedented crowd at the 
hearing, the great meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple this week, and the unu- 
sual amount of space given by the 





press, the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women has undergone a 
great falling off in activity. This is 
proved by the figures given in its offi- 
cial organ. 

In January, 1908, it reported the 
membership of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. as 12,553. (These so-called 
memberships, as we have often point- 
ed out, are only signatures.) In April, 
1908, the official quarterly reported the 
membership as 14,163—an increase of 
1610 signatures in three months. Iis 
latest issue (that of January, 1909) re- 
ports the membership still as 14,163. 
In nine months the “Antis” have not 
secured a single new signature. Dur- 
ing that time the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. has added about 8000 names to its 
enrolment, making a total of 27,250. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The third annual meeting of the 
Women’s Medical Society of New 
York State was lately held in Roches- 
ter. After the regular business there 
was an open session, at which Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam of Providence, R. L, 
president of the American Academy 
of Medicine, and an authority on so- 
ciological questions, spoke op “The 
Efficient Teaching of Hygiene and 
Morals in the Public Schools.” A 
banquet in the evening was also the 
celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of Dr. Sarah R. A. Dolley, dean of the 
women practitioners in that section 
of the country. Dr. Ida C. Bender, 


assistant superintendent of public 
schools, Buffalo, N. Y., was toast- 
mistress. 


The new officers of the association 
are: 

Honorary president, 
Dolley; president, Dr. Eliza M. 
Mosher of Brooklyn; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Mary B. Jewett of New York, Dr. 
Evelyn Baldwin of Rochester, Dr. 
Jane Wall Carroll of Buffalo; secre- 
tary, Dr. Eveline P. Ballantine of 
Rochester; treasurer, Dr. Harriet M. 
Turner of Rochester; councilors, Dr. 
Martha Wollstone of New York, Dr. 
Anna Craig of King’s Park, Dr. Mary 
Gage-Day of Kingston, Dr. Julia Kim- 
ball of Amsterdam, Dr. Florence 1. 
Stanton of Utica, Dr. Anna White 
Marquis of Norwich, Dr. Kathleen 
Buck of Rochester, Dr. Maud J. Frye 
of Buffalo. 


Dr. S. R. A. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaten of Seattle 
composed some amusing “limericks” 
on the members of the Washington 
Legislature who fought in vain against 
the woman suffrage bill. Among them 
were the following: 

A House man was so reprehensible 
He simply couldn’t be sensible. 
He kept voting “No,” 
And the women cried, “Oh! 
Your course is quite indefensible!” 


There was a mere man, name of 
Palmer, 
Who resisted 
charmer: 
“She may come or may go, 

I will always vote ‘No,’ 

I am sure that the voting would 

harm her!’ 


the wiles of each 


State Senator Nichols, 
He dined upon pickles, 
Then soured on the Suffrage Bill 
proper; 

At nothing he stickles, 
This bad lawyer Nichols, 
if woman will vote, 

stop her. 


But he can't 

Senator Nichols is the attorney for 
Mr. William Chapelle, the owner of the 
houses in the red-light district. 





Dr. Susan M. Hicks of Atlanta, Ga., 
read a paper on “The Culture of the 
Mother in the Culture of the Child,” 
at the meeting of the Southern 
Homeopathic Medical Association re- 
cently held in New Orleans. 

P.M. A. 





A CONTRAST. 





Two pamphlets lie before me as I 
write—the annual report of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, just published, and that of the 
New York State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, published a short 
time ago. 

The Suffrage Report is a bulky vol- 
ume of 117 pages. The Anti Report is 
a small pamphlet of 12 pages. The 
Suffrage Report, on the letter scales, 
weighs more than fifteen times as 
much as the Anti Report, and looks 
like a mackerel beside a minnow. 

According to the Suffrage Report, 
the New York State W. S. A. hed more 
than 130 county and local auxiliari-s. 
The Anti-Suffrage Association had only 
four local auxiliaries—in Albany, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo and Mt. Vernon. 
The record of the relative activity of 
the two societies is in proportion. 

Most significant of all, the suffrage 





Association had paid all its debts, and 
had $2,557.62 in the treasury; while the 
Anti Association had only $7.82 in its 
treasury, and had outstanding bills 
amounting to $79.34. It was in debt 
for its office rent, its telephone, its 
press clippings-and its printing. 

Every suffrage lecturer in New York 
ought to take these two reports with 
her, and hold them up before the audi- 
ence as an object lesson. 

The Anti-Suffrage Associations get 
an amount of attention in the press 
out of all proportion to their numbers 
or to their real importance. They rep- 
resent “much cry and little wool.” 

A, S. B. 





NEW SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 





“Women, Economics and the Bal- 
lot,” by Prof. Frances Squire Potter, 
of the University of Minnesota, has 
just been published as a booklet, price 
five cents postpaid. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, in her address at the reception 
given her by the Massachusetts W. S. 
A. last Tuesday, described Prof. Pot- 
ter as so full both of vitality and of 
high ideals that it was enough to 
give a college girl inspiration merely 
to shake hands with her. 

“Obstructions in the Way to Jus- 
tice,” the address delivered by Charles 
Edward Russell at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Buffalo, has 
been published as a booklet, price five 
cents postpaid. 

“Some Catholic Opinions” is a new 
leaflet in the Political Equality Series, 
made up of quotations in favor of wo- 
man suffrage from Cardinal Moraa 
and other prominent Catholics. Price 
15 cents per 100, postpaid. 

All the foregoing should be ordered 
from National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O. Do not make the mistake 
of ordering them from Boston. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





A bill introduced in the Wisconsin 
Legislature provides that all classes in 
the State University shall be open to 
both sexes. The University regents 
had so decided some months ago, but a 
State law to that effect will do no 
harm. 

President Eliot of Hervard is quoted 
as saying that the University of Wis- 
consin is superior to all the other 
State Universities. A recent article in 
the American Magazine describes its 
work, showing the unique methods 
adopted to carry learning into the 
most remote parts of the State, and to 
educate farmers in the best and most 
advanced ideas in regard to agricul- 
ture. 

Wisconsin University has a flourisn- 
ing Equal Suffrage League, with 
President Van Hise’s daughter at its 
head. 

A meeting of the College Suffrage 
League of the University of Kensas 
was lately addressed by Rev. Olympia 
Brown. She told of her visit to the 
State in the equal suffrage campaign 
in 1867, and the progress of the move- 
ment. Her subject was “The Need of 
Woman Suffrage for the Labor:ng 
Women.” At the close of the meet- 
ing, which was well attenced, a num- 
ber of the students took the national 
petition blanks to circulate. 





THE SHAME OF WESLEYAN. 





The trustees of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity have surrendered to the demands 
of its male undergraduates, and have 
voted that hereafter girls are to be ex- 
cluded. For 36 years a policy of equal 
rights has prevailed, but in recent 
years the boys have made a sys- 
tematic effort to get rid of the girls, 
and at last they have succeeded. They 
have vindicated- their mankood and 
demonstrated that they are the 
stronger sex. 

For it is not true that women are 
the equal of men in all respects. 
There are two weapons which men, or 
those who presume to call themselves 
men, may use against women, and in 
the use of which decent women are 
not their match; these are brute force 
and insult. The second of these 
weapons has been freely employed by 
the male Wesleyans in their long cam- 
paign against the opposite sex. Wo- 
men have been socially ostracized, 
have been excluded from class meet- 
ings and class exercises to which 
they had an equal right; they were 
not admitted to societies or alumni as- 
sociations; their dormitory, “The Quail 
Roost,” was daubed with paint at 
night after class banquets, and in all 
possible ways the women were given 





to understand that they were unwel- 
come, 

' Nine years ago the trustees made a 
concession to the anti-feminists by 
passing a resolution limiting the wo- 
men to 20 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of students, and since then the 
efforts of the P. D. Q: Society—it is 
explained to the public that these ini- 
tials stand for “Put Down the Quai’s” 
—have been directed toward keeping 
down the numbers as far below the 
limit as possible. If they could get 
hold of the name of any prospective 
female student, they would write her 
a letter warning her of the sort of 
welcome she would receive. By these 
tactics the proportion of women was 
kept down to about 10 per cent., and 
now these are to be worked out until 
the last co-ed is gone. 

In the 1908 catalogue the Highest 
Honors are divided equally between 
the sexes, and in the Honors list there 
are two young women to thirteen 
young men. No wonder they want to 
rule the women out of the competi- 
tion. 

In Tufts College the Phi Beta Kappa 
is practically monopolized by the 
weaker sex, and there, too, is heard 
a cry for protection by the passage of 
a& woman’s exclusion act. It is well 
that it is coming to be generally un- 
derstood that the only way that men 
can escape the humiliation of being 
occasionally beaten by women in any 
field of work is by arbitrarily ruling 


them out. This clears the air of 
dubious questions, and makes plain 


the moral issue at the bottom. 

Of course the closing of Wesleyan 
will be no material loss to feminine 
education. We do not see why any 
girl should want to go there, or any 
decent boy either, so long as the pres- 
ent feeling prevails. No mother 
would want her son to go where he 
would learn to despise her sex. [If 
one does not like coeducation, there 
are plenty of purely masculine col- 
leges where sex prejudice is not so 
violent. But Wesleyan’s educational 
facilities are seriously impaired by 
this action. It can not claim to give 
a Christian education, because the 
fundamental principle of Christianity 
is justice combined with chivalrous 
treatment of the weaker members of 
society. It cannot claim to give a lib- 
eral education, for its students and 
graduates have shown’ themselves 
conspicuously deficient in this quality. 
In fact, the institution has no right 
to the honored name it bears, and the 
trustees should in fairness pass an- 
other resolution changing it. We sug- 
gest that it be called the Nietzschean 
University or the Schopenhauerean 
University, to indicate its present 
anti-Christian and anti-woman (the 
words are almost synonymous) ten- 
dency.—N. Y. Independent. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington. 


You already know that the equal 
suffrage bill passed the House 70 to 18, 
and the Senate 30 to 9. Three Sena- 
tors were absent who would have 
voted for it, but early in the sess’on 
they had pledged themselves to Sena- 
tor Potts to vote against the bill, and 
he would not release them, although 
they urged him to do so. 

We expected the bill to be intro- 
duced in the Senate Friday, Feb. 26, 
and a number of women went over 
from Seattle to join those already 
there. We had not long been seated 
when Senator Rosenhaupt made a mo- 
tion that the rules be suspended and 
House Bill 59 be introduced. The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. Then, 
without a word being said on either 
side, the roll was called. When the 
result was announced the women flut- 
tered their handkerchiefs and silently 
‘eft the gallery. 

Wednesday evening we gave a recep- 
tion at Headquarters, which wes at- 
tended by about 150, many Senators 
and Representatives and their wives 
being present, also a large number of 
our Olympia friends. Addresses of 
welcome and thanks to the legislators 
were made by the State president and 
her corps of assistants, and there were 
followed by the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who made short congratu- 
latory remarks. Mrs. Hay, wife of 
the Acting Governor, was present, 

A social time was then enjoyed, dur- 
ing which light refreshments were 
served. 

Thursday morning, Mrs. Defoe, 
Mrs. Jewett and Mrs. Leckenby went 
with the bill from the Senate to the 
Governor’s office, where Mrs. Hay al- 
ready was. The Governor signed the 
bill, shook hands with the ladies, and 
presented tne pen to Mrs. DeVoe. 
This closes the first chapter of our 
campaign. 

Ellen S. Leckenby, 
Cor. Sec. 





Were we not lucky to get the amend- 
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ment through, when so many equally 
earnest workers have failed? 
National Convention Helped. 


The fact that the National Conven- 
tion is coming here was a most power- 
ful influence in our favor. The mana- 
gers of the Alaska Yukon Pacific Ex- 
position gave us valuable aid in letters 
and by personal canvass among the 
senators. 

What Won the Victory? 


What were the elements of our stc- 
cess? 

To our capable leader, the State 
President, Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 
belong the first honors of the cam- 
paign, although she attributes the 
victory to the support of the workers 
in the field. But, without her execu- 
tive ability and her rare political in- 
sight, success would have bcen impos- 
sible. 


Thorough Organization. 


Next comes organizaticn, whch has 
been pushed vigorously for the past 
three years. 

Women Who Had Voted. 

Third, the presence in the State of 
many experienced workers in previous 
campaigns, and the fact that we have 
many residents who have voted in this 
State or in some other. 

The Direct Primary. 

Fourth, the direct primary. This 
Legislature, the first elected under our 
new law, was more intelligent and 
more conscientious than usual. 


Help of the Press. 


Fifth, the valuable support given by 
the press, in the favorable “write-ups” 
of suffrage doings, and in the gcod- 
natured cartoons. During tke past 
three years, suffrage material has been 
given an increasing amount of sj ace. 
Even matter not local has been given 
conspicuous position, while anti-suf- 
frage news has usually been reduced 
to an inch on the inside page near 
the bottom. As one of our papers re- 
marked editorially upon recept of 
some patent editorials of the ‘“Antis”: 
“We know the difference between a 
buzzsaw and a bumblebee.” 


The College Girls. 


Sixth, the attachment to” the cause 
of a large number of young college 
women, through the organization of 
the College Suffrage League. 

The Women’s Lobby. 

All this was the basis of the special 
work in the Legislature. Headqvar- 
ters were established at the capitol. 
Relays of bright and clever women 
visited the capital by turns. Letters 
and telegrams were poured incessantly 
in upon the members by tteir consti- 
tuents in the field. One senator re- 
ceived two baskets full of letters. 
Telegrams with forty and fifty signa- 
tures were sent, 

A Powerful Senator. 

But the last ingredient of success for 
us lay in the fact that a clever politi- 
cal leader in the Senate “came over,” 
and threw himself heartily into the 
fight. An experienced po itician, with 
a vote, can be very effective in a Sen- 
ate in which there are close votes over 
many important measures. To Sena- 
tor George U. Piper, more than to any 
other member of either House, belongs 
the credit of having forced the meas- 
ure through an unwilling Senate. 

The Country Papers. 

One other item of interest in our 
propaganda is the handling of the 
country press. Systematic press ser- 
vice was extended througho’t the 
State. In the weekly press of every 
county, suffrage news was published 
for some time prior to the canvassing 
of the Legislature, and during the 
session. 

A Fashionable Luncheon. 

A luncheon—a brilliant, fashionable 
affair—was given by the College 
League just as the Legislature con- 
vened. 

Reception to the Legislature. 

After the bill passed the Senate, a 
very successful recept’on was given at 
Headquarters in Olympia by the Wc m- 
en’s Lobby to the Legislature. One 
hundred and fifty guests attended the 
reception. Acting Governor Hay and 
his wife and many of the most distin- 
guished Senators and Kepresentatives 
and their wives were pre-ent, as well 
as prominent Olympia citizens. 

The Signing of the Bill. 

The vote was 70 to 18 in the House, 
seven being absent, and 30 to 
9 in the Senate, three being 
absent. The signature of the 
Governor was not necessary, but 
Acting Governor Hay did sign this 
amendment. Mrs. DeVce was given 
custody of the bill till all the neces- 
sary signatures were affixed, and it 
was in the hands of the engroscing 
clerk. We remembered that Mrs. Pet- 
ers in 1897 discovered that the bill 
was changed somehow in transmission 
to the House, and that the Speaker, 
upon being shown it, tore his name 
from the bottom and provided thst a 
new bill be prepared for his signature. 
Dinner to Mrs. DeVoe and Mrs. Leck- 

enby. 


Last evening a dinner was given in 
this city at the Fairfield in honor of 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe and Mrs. El- 
len S. Leckenby (State Treasurer). Dr. 
Maud Parker was toastmistress, and 
the toasts were many and brilliant. 

Mrs. Homer M. Hill, in to2sting 
“The Prospect,” encovraged vs by 
drawing a picture of the tremendous 
difficulties of the last campaign—an 
unfriendly press, a “third” party 
backing the cause, and hard times, all 
contributed to our defeat; bvt, bes'des 
these, half our men were going to the 





| 


Cuban war and the other half to Alas- 
ka. Furthermore, the amendment was 
submitted with single tax, as in 1889 
it had been submitted with probibi- 
tion, while this time it stands alone. 
A majority of the votes cast on this 
particular question carries it. 

Dr. Sarah Kendall, in toas'ing “The 
Future,” told of a conversation she 
heard recently, in which a man who in- 
sisted that women should stay at 
home was answered by another to 
this effect: “If you really think women 
ought to stay at home, the quickest 
way to get them there is to give them 
the ballot.” 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton read some de- 
lightful “limericks” on the bad, bad 
Senators who didn’t come over. 

Luncheon to Kangley Sisters. 

Tomorrow a luncheon will be given 
in honor of three of the Kangley 
girls, Helen, Louise and Gertrude, 
who will leave on Wednesday to 
go abroad to attend the Londcn meet- 
ing. They will return to our National 
Convention in July, unless, as Miss 
Helen said last night, their enthusiasm 
causes them to spend the summer in 
Holloway Jail. 

Looking Forward to July. 

We are looking forward to the 
Woman's Special Train and to the big 
meeting. Then our campaign will be- 
gin in earnest, and we have every 
confidence that we can “put up such 
a fight” as to win a majority of the 
voters. 

With kindest regards and the 
best of wishes for the Journal which* 
has stood by the cause these many 
years, 

Cordially yours, 
Adella M. Parker. 

Seattle, March 7. 


Postscript, March 8. The luncheon 
today for the Kangley sisters was an- 
other brilliant success. About 75 were 
present. Mrs. Nellie Mitchell Fick was 
toastmistress. It requires only a 
couple of hours to bring 50 or 75 wom- 
en together for a suffrage luncheon— 
and never the same group. We are 
having a good time as we go along, 
and it helps the cause immensely. 





Delaware, 





An interesting debate on woman 
suffrage was lately held in Wilm'‘ng- 
ton, at Epworth M. BE. Church. Those 
who argued for the affirmative were 
Mrs. John M. Arters, Mi:s Florence 
Dunn, Miss Estelle White and Miss 
Pearle Booker. The negative was sus- 
tained by the Rev. J. M. Artevs, J. J. 
Alexander, John White, Jr., and W. J. 
Laltasihe. The judges decided in 
favor of the women. The defeated 
men were not satisfied, and t°ok an 
appeal. The audience overwhelming- 
ly confirmed the decision of the judges. 
These were Rev. John White, E. J. 
Thomas, and George E. King. 





South Dakota. 


Mrs. Nina Pettigrew and Miss Rose 
Bower spoke at the first meeting of 
the campaign in South Dakcta. The 
meeting was held at Snoma, and was 
arranged and advertised by Mrs. Mabe! 
Blackwell, chairman of suffrage work 
for that precinct. Mrs. Plackwell is a 
very bright, capable woman, and what- 
evei she does, she does well; hence 
there was a full house at Snoma, and 
the meeting was a success, P. 





Michigan. 





Mrs. Susan M. Sellers addressed the 
Detroit Federation of Labor recently 
on “Some Municipal Problems of De- 
troit from a Woman’s Point of View.” 
Her speech was received with great 
applause. 

Mrs. Sellers is chairman of the pe- 
tition work for Detroit and Wayne 
County. She has personally sent out 
2000 copies of the national petition, 
circulating them especially among the 
labor unions. They are now coming 
back, signed. Some of the labor 
men objected to signing, because they 
thought that the Suffrage Association 
was committed to prohibition. Mrs. 
Sellers explained in her recent ad- 
dress that the Suffrage Association 
did not deal with that question at all, 
being made up of persons of every 
shade of opinion on the liquor laws. 
Mr. Penna, secretary of the State 
Federation of Labor, who has shown 
himself most kind throughout, has 
also promised to make this point 
clear in his annual report. 





New York. 





The New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association desires to call the 
attention of all supporters of political 
equality to the names of the leg'sla- 
tors constituting the Assembly Com- 
mittee having in charge the bi'l to 
strike out the word ‘male’ from the 
suffrage clause of the State constitu- 
tion, and how they voted: 

For equal suffrage: Joseph M. Fow- 
ler, Kingston; Orson J. Weimert, Buf- 
falo. 

Against: Jesse S. Phillips, Andover, 
chairman; Edson W. Hamm, Lyons; 
George A. Green, Brooklyn; J. Henry 
Walters, Syracuse; Ariemus Ward, 
Jr., New York; Frank L. Howard, 
Waverly; C. W. Philips, Rechester; 
John IL. Sullivan, Dunkirk; John V. 
Sheridan, New York; Adolph Stern, 
New York; William Klein, College 
Point. 

The members voting no tried to 
keep their names a secret—“took an 
oath of secrecy,” the papers say—he- 
cause they knew that the women 





would work against their re-election; 


but of course the facts got out. 

Assemblyman Toombs means to in- 
troduce a resolution to discharge the 
committee from further consideration 
of the bill, in order to secure a vote 
in the Assembly and put the mem- 
bers on record. 





Under the heading, “Killed, but Not 
Discouraged,”” Miss Anne F. Miller 
writes to a Geneva paper: 

In a letter received this morning 
from Senator John Raines (wr ting of 
the suffrage bill recently defeated in 
committee 10 to 2), he says: 

“I have received perhaps five hun- 
dred letters and postal cards urg’ng 
me to vote for this bill. I have al- 
ways supported it in the past, and ex- 
pect to in the future. I telieve the 
cause will win out some day, and } 
hope to live until it does.” 





Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Correll 
University writes to Miss Anne F. Mil- 
ler: 

“Let me tell you that, speaking to 
an audience of over 2,000 men in Coop- 
er Union, New York, last Sunday 
night, I made incidentally a plea for 
woman suffrage, and was greeted with 
thunderous applause. After the meet- 
ing a vote was taken. I presume 
above 1,800 voted for suffrage. So it 
goes.” 





The New York Suffrage News-Le ter 
for March is full of interest. It con- 
tains a graphic account of the hea:ing 
at Albany, with many points that the 
daily papers did not give, and a full 
report of Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s ad- 
dress on that occasion. Send five cents 
in stamps to the editor, Miss Harriet 
May Mills, 926 W. Genessee street, Sy- 
racuse, and obtain a copy. 

The Annual State Report of the New 
York W. S. A. is now ready and miy 
be ordered from Miss Alice Williams, 
Weedsport, N. Y., price 15 cents. 





Publication News of the Equal Fran- 

chise Society. 

The following letters, self-explana- 
tory, will prove interesting, we believe, 
to the readers of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal: 

On the Voting in Sweden. 

Mrs. Katherine Mackay, Prezident 
Equal Franchise Society, New York, 
N. Y. 

Dear Madam:—In answer to your 
letter of the 28th of last month, His 
Excellency, Mr. de Lagercrantz, has 
given me in charge to inform you that 
the question of the whole franchise for 
women is at present under considera- 
tion in our Parliament. 

Thus it was indeed a newspaper mis- 
representation if any of the papers 
here has reported that we in Sweden 
have franchise for women. 

Il am, Madame, 

Very respectfully yorrs, 
(Signed) Harold Pousette, 
March 8. Attaché. 


ae 2. a 





Will Not Debate. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, Secretary of the 
National League for the Civic Edu- 
cation of Women: 

Dear Madam:—I am instructed by 
the Board of Directors of the Equal 
Franchise Society to invite the Na- 
tional League for the Civic Educa- 
tion of Women to debate with the 
Equal Franchise Society the question 
of the franchise for women. This we 
should be glad to do at any time and 
in any place of public meeting which 
may suit the convenience of your so- 
ciety. The Equal Franchise Society 
would wish to share all expenses with 
the National League for the Civic 
Education of Women, it being under- 
stood that the speakers on both sides 
shall be voluntary speakers. 

The question is one of increasing 
moment, the public is showing an in- 
quiring interest in it as never before, 
and it seems to us timely that the so- 
cieties which have openly identified 
themselves with the opposing points 
of view should discuss the issues to- 
gether and present the reasons for 
their respective opinions. 

Very truly yours, 
Eunice Dana Brannan, 

Chairman Committee on Meetings. 


The reply to this invitation was as 
follows: — 


Mrs. Brannan, Chairman Committee 
on Meetings, Equal Franchise So- 
ciety: 

Dear Madam:—I am instructed by 
the Executive Committee of the 

League for the Civic Education of 


Women to say that on account of the 
lateness of the season and the great 
pressure of engagements which we al- 
ready have on hand we cannot ac- 
cept the invitation of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society. Your letter was pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee 
on Tuesday, and this action was then 
taken. 
Very truly yours, 
Jennie Dewey Heath, 
Secretary. 





Minnesota. 





The Minnesota W. S. A., like most 
other State organizations, is devoting 
its attention to the two most absorb- 
ing interests of this year, the monster 
petition and the suffrage bill pending 
in the Legislature. 


Of the latter we have not the high- 
est hopes, since the liquor interests 
are roused in opposition. We are 
trying to console ourselves with the 
thought that perhaps it is as we'l, 
since there will be so much effort re- 


“THE WON DERBERRY.” 








Luther Burbank has bred a new and remarkable fruit, the Wonderberry 


or Sunberry. Mr. Burbank says of it: 


“This absolutely new species of berry plant is of great scientific inter- 
est, having been produced by the combination of two ‘very distinct wild 
species, Solanum guinense of West Africa and Solanum villosum of the west 
coast of America. Neither of these wild species bears edible berries, but 
this new species bears the most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries 
in the utmost profusion, and always comes as exactly true from seed as any 


species produced by nature.” 
John Lewis Child, the florist, says: 


“This is Luther Burbank’s newest and greatest production; a luscious 
berry that may be grown and ripened from seed in any soil or climate in 


three months. 
thing else. 
raw, cooked, canned or preserved. 


Fruit more like a great, rich, luscious blueberry than any- 
Blue-black in color, fine in flavor, and unsurpassed for eating 
It is the greatest garden fruit ever in- 
troduced, and equally valuable for the North, South, East or West. 


People 


of the arid, hot, dry regions of the West, the Great Plains and the South, 
where fruits are always scarce, can with a few plants of the Wonderberry 
(more easily grown than tomatoes or beans) have an abundance of luscious 
berries for family use during the entire summer and fall; or all the year 
by canning and preserving. Plants not only begin to ripen fruit early, but 


continue to ripen great quantities until checked by hard frosts. 


In mild 


climates, or with protection, the roots do not winter-kill, but send up a 
new strong growth early each spring which is soon fruiting. The Wonder- 
berry is the greatest boon to the family garden ever known, and will be 


grown in every garden in the land. 


Also as a pot plant it is both ornamental 


and useful, fruiting heavily all times of year. 


“The Wonderberry is easy to grow. 


and transplant to the garden at the proper time. 


each way. 


Does not grow high, but has a spreading habit. 


Start seed in April, like tomatoes, 
Set plants two feet apart 
A poor soil may 


be recommended, as there is less vine grown but a great crop of fine berries 


just the same. 


Seed may also be sown in the open ground in May.” 


To anyone sending us a new subscriber to the Woman's Journal and 
$1.50, we will send a package of seed of the Wonderberry. 





~— 


quired in the two States—South Da- 
kota and Washington—that have al- 
ready passed the bill. However, we 


may secure a better vote than we anti- | 


cipate, when it finally comes to the 
test. 

I wish we might hear what metheds 
are being employed in other States in 
the petition work. In Minneapolis we 
have presented the petition to the 
many women’s clubs, making a plea 
for suffrage by previous appointment. 
The same plan has been followed in 
the Ladies’ Aid and other church so- 
cieties. Of the latter, many have re- 
fused to grant our request for time, 
while some welcomed us gladly, and 
signed the petition, 

We have had better success with the 
federated clubs than we anticipated. 
In many instances every member 
signed. Our red-letter day was one 
in which we presented the petition to 
the Typographical Union and to a 
meeting of socialists. We find our- 
selves among friends of suffrage in 
all labor unions, and we intend to 
visit them all. At the gathering of 
socialists we secured 125 signatures, 
and organized a new local suffrage 
club, “The Workers’ Equal Suffrage 
League.” Much of their enthusiasm 
was due to the splendid address given 
by Mrs. Frances Squire Potter. 

The outlook in Minnesota is very 
encouraging, judging from many in- 
stances of increasing interest. Du- 
luth gave us a call for speakers, to 
which we responded by sending Prof. 
and Mrs. Phelan and Miss Elsa Ue- 
land, all of the University of Minne- 
sota. A suffrage club was organized 
there also. Miss Ueland and Miss Eli- 
nor Sheldon, both of the College Equal 
Suffrage League, are now in Winona, 
addressing the members of the nor- 
mal school, and we hope they may or- 
ganize a League. Our Mrs, Potter, of 
whom we are so proud, is in great 
demand, and gives liberally of her 
time and eloquence. Petitions always 
form a part of the speakers’ arma- 
ment. 

Ethel E. Hurd, M. D. 

Minneapolis. 





Our suffrage bill was killed in the 
House today on a motion for indefinite 
postponement, which was carried by a 
vote of 59 to 46. 

It has not come up in the Senate 
yet, but, as the chairman of the Elec- 
tion Committee, to which the _ bill 
was referred, is the attorney for the 
Hamm Brewing Company of St. Paul, 
we can not hope for justice in the 
Senate this year. 

We shall work harder for our meas- 
ures two years hence, for we are learn- 
ing by experience. If it was a mat- 
ter of argument, we could win, but we 
are powerless against the great Il quor 
interests that control this Legislature. 

M. C. S. 





Rhode Island. 





The Committee on Special Legisla- 
tion reported against the presidential 
woman suffrage bill, and the House 
accepted the committee’s report. 

Representative James B. Littlefield 
was deputed to make the adverse re- 
port, and some of the women who 
have known him from infancy feel 
indignant that the youngest member 
of the committee should have been se- 
lected to recommend keeping women 
old enough to be his mother in the 
same political category with children 
and idiots. 

It was a viva voce vote, and the 





nays had it. The statement in the 
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Boston Transcript that the vote was 
unanimous is without foundation. 


Wisconsin. 





The Legislative hearing on the 
woman suffrage bill was held in the 
Assembly Chamber. There was a 
large audience o! men and women. 
Rev. F. A. Giiiore of the Unitarian 
Church presided, in the absence of the 
State president, Rev. O'ympia Brown, 
who had been called away by the 
death of a sister. The chief address 
was made by Rev, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Iie said, in part: 

“The mother love lies at the bottom 
of the social life. The three great 
problems of the time are sanitation, 
education and philanthropy, and in 
each of these woman is a leader. In 
Chicago, 90 per cent. of the educa- 
tional forces are in charge of women. 
In sanitation, too, and in philanthropy, 
the feminine forces predominate in 
the same proportion. The strong hand 
in Illinois is that of a woman, Julia 
Lathrop. 

“Let the line be drawn on a sensible 
basis. Some women are fit to vote and 
some men are unfit—even some that 
get into Legislatures. Let the quali- 
fied of both sexes vote, and rule out 
the unqualified. 

“True, woman would be a menace to 
certain interests if given the franchise. 
She would be a menace to the man 
who comes to the Legis!ature to repre- 
sent the brewers and the corrupt and 
corrupting forces of the land. 

“If you would promote education, 
give better care to the sick and help- 
less, and have cleaner streets and 
sewers, give woman a voice in govern- 
ment. Many women are small, mean 
or silly, but in this respect they are 
not different from men.” 

Rev. I. A. Gilmore of the Congre- 
gational Church made a short but 
strong speech in favor of the bill. 





Wisconsin is actively circulating the 
national petition. The Wisconsin 
Citizen says: 

“One lady who is tied down with 
household duties and could not can- 
vass, enlisted the school children, each 
little girl taking a blank to give her 
father and mother and neighbors. The 
blanks were all filled and returned in 
good order. It was an education for 
the little girls, as well as an easy way 
of getting the names.” 

This example might well be followed 
in other States. 





Rev. Olympia Brown will have the 
sympathy of all her friends in the loss 
of her dearly loved sister, Mrs. Marcia 
Brown Howland of Lawrence, Kan. 
She was a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lege, and is described as “a woman of 
rare gentleness and refinement. She 
was an ideal college woman, a Cevoted 
wife and mother, governing all her re- 
lations in love tempered by reacon, 
and keenly alive to the growth of the 
great world of thought and action 
outside her home. It goes without 
saying that she was a strong believer 
in woman suffrage.” 





lowa. 





In the Senate, the constitutional 
amendment was defeated 37 to 11, and 
the municipal suffrage bill 36 to 12. 


Protest Meeting. 
A meeting was held at the First 





(Continued on Page 48.) 
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VICTORY IS COMING. 





By M. J. Sherman. 





Yes, the glorious day is coming, there 
is victory in sight, 
And the eve grown dim with watching 
now with hope is growing bright, 
For the cause of justice tri:mphs in 
the battle for the right. ; 
Our cause is marching on. 
Chorus. 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Our cause is marching on. 


Oh, the way was long and weary, and 
our noble pioneers 

Prayed and worked and wept, tiil 
surely light is breaking through 
their tears. 

Human rights are gaining prestige 
o’er the wrongs of ancient years; 

The world is marching on. 


See the grand procession moving jubi- 
lant upon the way! 
Hearts are beating high with courage, 
faith and hope are theirs today. 
Soon the hour when all are ¢q-al and 
none says another nay, 
But all go marching on. 


Onward, then, O faithful women, tread 
each path of human need 
Till we see each State and ration to 
the good of all take eed! 
Onward, for the world doth ‘isten, and 
our triumph God shall s-eed, 
For God is ma:ching on. 





THE TOMB OF JUAREZ. 





From the Spanish of the Mexican Poet, 
Ignacio Mariscal. 





By Alice Stone Blackwell. 





Do not admire his great name, carved 


with art 

In bronze or marble; wonder not, to 
see 

The sepulchre’s dark pomp = and 
majesty 

In which he slumbers, smitten by 


death’s dart. 

He has a nobler tomb within the heart 

Of every man who loves him tenderly, 

And in his grateful nation’s memory: 

’Tis built of fame that never shall 
depart. 

His epitaph? The statutes of our lind, 

In which the Mexicans with pride be- 
hold 

Their glory, their defence from wrong 
and strife. 

Monarchs, to 
grand, 

Would you not give your purple and 
your gold. 

Your sovere‘gn  sceptre, 
worthless life? 

—Boston Record. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM FORCE. 


earn a monument as 


yea, your 








Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead writes in 


the N. Y. Times: 

The notion that government is based 
on force has taken strong hod of thy 
mind of the anti-suffragist, and small 
wonder, in these days of “fleetitis,” 
when the fallacy is dinned in e.ery 
one’s ears. The public seems to have 
taken this dangerously  sophi-tical 
statement as axiomatic, and derive: 
many absurd doctrines from it besides 
the one that women should not vote. 

It is indubitable that some force 
will always be necessary, so long as 
crime continues. But the only fores 
a civilized world will much longer tol- 
erate is that of the policeman, who is 
empowered to use only the minimum 
of force to get a felon be.ore a court, 
or that of the militia, which sup- 
presses riot and maintains orcer. 
These are in a very diffe ent category 
from rival armies and na i°s, waich 
employ the duelist’s type of force, that 
does not aim to get a judicial decision. 

The United States was as safe and 
its government as complete when we 
were paying $10,000,000 a year for our 
navy as now, when our naval budzet 
has reached $137,000,000. Civilized gov- 
ernments use force, but they no moe 
rest on force than upon several other 
things, e. g., bread, coal, roads, news- 
papers, schoolmaste:s, public seati- 
ment, and the gcod will of the people. 

The strongest government, like that 
of the United States, uces the least 
force to coerce its citizens into loy- 
alty. The government tliat is sus- 
tained only by a few, as in Russia. 
uses the largest amount of force to 
coerce its unwill’ng subject’, who 
would gladly overthrow it. The gov- 
ernment that rests chiefly on force is 
the least stable. The government that 
rests least of all on force, but upon 
the love and good-will of its citizens, 
is the only one that can endure and 
prosper. 

The chief reason that most Ameri- 
cans are not committing arson, mur- 
der and bigamy is not beca’se they 
are afraid of a prison cell or the hang- 
man’s noose. It is because their 
environment and education have made 
such things loathsome to them. Only 
a small minority require the police. 

We recommend to those who are be- 
fogged by the notion that women must 
not vote until they can fight, to re- 
member that all the citizens of the 
United States ever killed by foreign 
bullets were less than 15,000 pe sons. 
while the citizens slain by the white 
plague alone number annually 160,090. 
In the warfare against preventable 
disease and accident, which have been 
a thousand times as deadly in our 120 
years of history as all our foreign wars 
combined, woman has as great a part 
to play as man. 

The stability of the government of 
the United States depends far more 
upon its school-teachers than upon its 





navy; far 
women who are figh.ing di_ease, pov- 
erty and’crime than upon the 100,000 
men in our army and navy, who aie 
but a small fraction of our 90,000,000 
people, and who are defending a co.in- 
try which in all its history has never 
yet been attacked from outsids. The 
only foes we need to fear are thosc 
which women can fight. 





AN EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


The New York Independent an- 
ndunces that it will have an “experi- 
ence meeting” in regard to womaa 
suffrage. It invites men and wome. 
who know anything at first hand abut 
the workings of woman suff.age, at 
either school elections, mun.cipal elec- 
tions or full elections, to send in be- 
fore May 1, letters giving their fi-st- 
hand abzervations of its good or ill re- 
sults. The letters should be not more 
than 300 words long. The Independent 
suggests, as questions that it would 
like to have answered: 

Does it have the direful and b-nefi- 
cial effects predicted by its opp_neats 
and advocates? Does it b eik up the 
home and de eminize the enfranchisel 
voters? How does the price of women 
voters compare with th t of the men? 

We do not want these te; imonies 
confined to the four S:ates where 
women are comp'etely enfra ch sel. 
There are 29 Stetes where the school 
suffrage is extended to them, and oth- 
ers where municipal or ct:er limitel 
rights prevail. Do you live in one of 
these? If so, do you vo'e? If not, 
why not? This is not confined to 
women. We want to hear from the 
men who do or can vote quite as muc% 
as from the women. We want letter 
from all parts of the countv, and 
from those who know at first h-nd of 
the working of equal siffrage in o her 
countries. And, as ha-ing an impo-- 
tant bearing on the questi-n, how does 
woman suffrege work where it is nt; 
that is, how well are things run wher? 
the men have a monoroly cf vet'ng 
privileges? What part do w>men take 
in politics or administrat‘on in the 
States where they cannot vote? What 
influence do thy exert, and what pub 
lic services do thev perform on com- 
missions or unolucially? 

The Independent asks the eontrib.- 
tors to make their contributions ‘per- 
onal and specific,” and says it waats 
“anecdotes rather than statistics.” 





MAY GIRLS DEBATE? 


Now that the girls of the (Brooklyn) 
Manual Training High Scheol won a 
victory for co-education, they are go- 
ing to show they can reason as clearly 
and talk as forcefully as the boys— 
if they get a chance. The boys of 
Manual, too, are willing that they 
should be given the opportrnity. 

Boys’ High School sent a conmittee 
to Manual yesierday af.e.noon to talk 
over arrangements itor the debate 
scheduled for the last of April between 
the two schools. The two c»mmittees 
locked horns on the questioa, ce e_ted 
by Manual, “Reol.el, That womei 
should be granted full suffreg» rizhts 
with men in the United S-ates,” also 
on the more interesting preposition 
made by Manual, that it have the rig it 
to put a girl on the team, if one whould 
prove fit after the competitive tests 
required by the school. 

Object to a Girl. 


Boys’ High did not want the ques- 
tion, and it did not want the gil. Jus: 
why it objected to the quest on is noi 
stated, but the reasons for not want- 
ing the girl were manifold. It would 
e.tablish a precedent that mizht prove 
uncomfortable in the future. It was 
reasoned that two schools—Boys’ Higa 
and Commereial—are for bo .s exclu- 
sively. Therefore, if there should be 
an advantage in gi ing a place to gir'’s, 
those schools would be handicap el. 
Then there was anot er objecti n, taat 
it had never been done. It ws pro- 
posed that the League de'egates, com- 
prising Eastern District High, Jamaica 
High, Manual,—all co-educ?tional 
schools,—and the Boys’ High and Com- 
mercial, should be called together to 
decide the matter. 


Merely Prejudice. 

To the mind of a prominent debater 
at Manual, these objections are all re- 
solvable into the one of prejudice. He 
said that the objection that the judge. 
would be likely to favor the girl on 
the team was just the opposite of the 
fact. The judges would be much more 
apt to give the benefit of any Goubt 
to the boys. 

No Reason to Shut Out Girls. 

“It is a false idea of the purpose of 
these debates,” he said. “We al 
Manual are apt to see the larger ad- 
vantage of practice in public spe ik- 
ing which debating gives as no cther 
activity in school does. There is no 
reason why the girls should be shut 
out from any activity in wh'ch they 
might excel. We have not es yet put 
in practice the true co-educitional 
spirit in the high schools of the city. 
Manual has just dethroned custom in 
electing a girl, who is fit, to the posi- 
tion of president of the General Or- 
ganization, the highest gift in the 
school. 

“Manual does not ask that a girl be 
placed on the team, but it incists that, 
if a girl is found to be better than a 
boy, after a competition with boys, she 
shall be permitted to enter the inter- 
scholastic contest. It is not a mat- 
ter of sex at all, but of fitness for the 


more upon the army of| task at hand. 





We recall the fact that 
the girl put on the Cornell team 
proved the strongest debate’ on either 
team, in the Ccrnell-Columbia debate. 

“Because girls are not permi.ted to 
debate in the interschoastc contzst, 
the largest and olde t of tle hizh 
schools, Girls’ High, is shut out of the 
League. It is a fact that the one mos: 
prominent activity at Girls’ Higa is 
debating. For our pat, we should 
very much like to see Gris’ H g1 in- 
cluded in the League, for it would cer- 
tainly lend interest to the series. 

Girls’ Co-operation Needed. 

“Just now Commercal, a_ boys 
school, is recognizing the true co- 
educational spirit by getting up the 
‘Pirates of Penzance,’ in conjure ioo 
with the Girls’ H’gh School. The play 
put on by these two scools last year 
was very suce ssful in every way, and 
its permanent benefit is seen in the 
renewed co-operaticn th's year. It is 
also well known that the p ays got en 
up by Boys’ High in which boys were 
called upon to take girls’ parts were 
not successful, and that they will 
probably be dropped.” 

According to the kov quoted above, 
one of Manual’s cel-gates to the 
League, there is nothing in the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the _ Inter- 
schola:tic League that debars girls 
from participating in the debites. It 
is simply a queston of whet*e: the 
school cares to pre's its right to enter 
a girl, should she qua ify. 
~—Broo lyn Eagle. 





THE SEATTLE CONVENTION. 





The 41st Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Seattle, Wash., 
July 1 to 7 inclusive. 

This marvelous city of the Pacific 
Coast in twenty years has multiplied 
‘ts population twenty times, increas- 
ing from 15,000 to 300,000, a growth 
unparalleled in the history of cities. 
To those who have had the opportu- 
nity of visiting it, however, this 
growth is not wonderful, considering 
‘ts advantages in relation to ocean 
transportation, its commercial possi- 
bilities, both local and foreign, and, 
over and beyond everything else, its 
unrivalled scenic beauty. 

The members and friends of the 
convention will go to Seattle in a 
special train from Chicago, with 
through sleepers, and upon arrival at 
Spokane, the eastern boundary of the 
State, we shall be met by “The 
Woman Suffrage Special,” and escort- 
ed to Seattle, stopping en route at 
Pasco, North Yakima and Tacoma, 
each city vying with the other in ex- 
tending courtesies and_ entertain- 
ments. 

On account of the Alaska Yukon 
Exposition, the exceedingly low rate 
of $62 for the round trip has been au- 
thorized from Chicago, with return 
until Oct. 31. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Page 47.) 





Baptist Church of Des Mo‘ne;, last 
Sunday afternoon to protest against 
the manner in which the s ffrage bill 
was disposed of in the Senate. 


New Hampshire. 





The legislative committee reported 
in favor of the municipal suffrage 
bill, 8 to 7, although the chairman is 
a bitter opponent. The vote was 
taken March 17. It stood 86 to 115. 





Vermont. 





At the recent March town meeting 
in Glover, about 40 women attended 
as visitors. They were greeted with 
marked civility. The moderator, 
Mark W. Johnson, like the gentleman 
that he is, requested that smoking be 
abandoned during the ladies’ stay, 
which appeal was gracefully acceded 
to by the men present. Mr. Johnson 
then put a vote before the assembly, 
asking that the ladies be permitted to 
ballot on the license question, which 
request was cordially granted. Sev- 
eral of the women were _ property- 
owners, hence tax-payers, and voted 
on the nominations for school direc- 
tors. The town went no-license by a 
large majority. E. M. D. 





Massachusetts. 





The largest audience that has gath- 
ered at a suffrage meeting in Massa- 
chusetts for years convened in Tre- 
mont Temple Monday evening, at the 
mass meeting arranged by the Boston 
E. S. A. for Good Government. 


Hon. Guy Ham presided, and elo- 
quent addresses were made by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Rev. Dr. Charles T. 
Aked, Representative William  H. 
O’Brien and Franklin H. Wentworth. 
Miss Leonora O'Reilly, who had been 
expected, was unable to be present. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a special 
greeting, which was read by Miss 
Edith Hodgdon. It will be found in 
another column. 

The prize suffrage song was sung 
by the audience to the great organ. 

The College Equal Suffrage Le*gue 
furnished ushers. They were: Miss 
Marie Spahr, and her Wellesley dele- 
gation, Miss Katharine Tyng, presi- 
dent of the Radcliffe Suffrage Club, 
and Miss Rosa Heinzen of Radc iffe; 
Misses Edna Marrett and Ethel M:- 
comber of Vassar; Miss Pope of Wel- 
lesley, Miss Richards of Brookline, 





Miss Simonds of Newton, Messrs. 
Heinzen of Roxbury, Richards of M. I. 
T., Arthur Dole, Walter Lippmann, 
Kenneth Macgowan, Arthur Sholes, 
and Mr. Binger, all of Harvard, Miss 
Marjory Clarke of Longwood, and Mis; 
Florence Hammond of Jamaica Plaia. 





Reception to Miss Shaw. 

The Massachusetts W. 8. A. gave a 
reception to Miss Shaw on Tuesday 
afternoon, at its beautiful new rooms 
in the Chauncy Hall building on 
Boylston St. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger and Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page received with Miss Shaw. Mrs. 
Hartley Dennett and Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Newell presided at the tea table. 
Many college girls were present, and 
Miss Shaw directed her remarks es- 
pecially to them, in the pleasant in- 
formal address with which she favored 
the assembled gathering. 





Mrs. George F. Lowell, who never 
loses a chance to score a point for 
woman suffrage, spoke at one of the 
legislative hearings on the proposel 
consolidation of the State Board of 
Education and the Industrial Commis- 
sion. She said that the Governor, 
who would appoint the ccn olidated 
board in case the proposition takes 
effect, is a captain of industry, but not 
an educator, and that he wceuld be 
likely to make up the board less from 
an educational standpoint than from 
the standpoint of a manufac‘ure’. Sie 
said that the bill should speciiy that 
one or more members of the board 
should be women, or the women 
would probably not be represented 
upon it. 





AN ANCESTRESS OF TAFT. 


Josiah Taft, grandson of Robert 
Taft, the immigrant who settled in 
Uxbridge, Mass., in 1680, was at his 


death the largest tax-payer in Ux- 
bridge. 
The town meeting grant-d his 


widow the right of suffrage during her 
£on’s minority. She exercised it cred- 
itably to her intelligence. 

On one oce?sion, the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay made a special de- 
mand upon the towns for money (pos- 
sibly for some milita:y emerg-ncy), 
and it was the widow Taft’s vote in 
town meeting which c r.ied the ques- 
tion,—her patriotism being shown by 
her support of the measure. 

C. A. B. 





Signora Del Edda, the novelist, was 
voted for by a number of electors at 
Nuoro, Sardina, as a member of the 
Italian Parliament. She was not le- 
gally eligible, but these men cast 
their votes for her in token of their 
esteem for her, and of their belief 
that women should be adm'ttel to 
political rights. The pre s di: patches 
say: “This was the first general elec- 
tion in Italy in which the question of 
womin suffrage was raised. The suf- 
fragettes used all their influence to 
procure the return of candidates 
pledged to women suffrage.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Hearst papers are doing yeo- 
man service for equal suffrage, both 
editorially and by car.oons. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins’s play, “Votes 
for Women,” was produced at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre in New York this wee<, 
with Miss Mary Shaw as Vida Le er- 
ing. There was a large and bri.liant 
uudience. 

The Eclectic Club of New York 
City has passed a vote of thanks to 
Cardinal Moran of Australia fer his 
article on woman suffrage. This ar- 
ticle, with other utte ances of promi- 
nent Catholics, is included in the new 
Political Equality Leafle‘, ‘Some 
Catholic Opinions,” just pub ished. It 
may be ordered from the Nitional 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Warren, O., price 15 cents per 
100. 

In coming to Boston as “a humorous 
traveller,” Mr. R. G. Knowles an- 
nounces his appearance as providing 
“amusement with a pu pos:.”” As a 
traveller he has made use of his kee. 
sense of humor, quick study of c1°r- 
acter, and an inclination to look upon 
the bright side of life to secure a fund 
of amusing stories and illustrations of 
native wit which give local color to 
his descriptions of his rambles in for- 
eign lands. He ha; gathered all that 
was best in photographic and motion- 
picture reproductions of the sceies he 
has visited. Next Friday evening and 
Saturday aft°rnoon in Tremont Tem- 
ple he will take for his subject, ‘Ire- 
land As It Is.” 





“Professional mashers” have been 
annoying women in Des Moines to 
such an extent that Councilman Ham- 
ery, superintendent of the department 
of public safety, is reported to have 
determined to enroll a number of 
women police, some in uniform and 
some without it. The women in uni- 
form will be posted in railroad sta- 
tions and other public places to see 
that girls are not molested. Mean- 
while women police in ordinary dress, 
—the best-looking policewomen the 
councilman can secure—will patrol 
the streets and try to detect the men 
who have been te:rorizing women. 


“The Man of the Hour,” now being 
played at the Boston Tueatre, should 
be seen by every public-spirited man 
and woman, and especially by every 
suffragist. On the women who think 
that they do not want a vote, it ought 
to have somewhat the same e ectr.fy- 
ing effect (but with more re’son) as 
“An Englishman’s Home,” the play 
which has stirred England to such 
warlike ardor. “The Man of the 
Hour” is a ringing call to the peaceful 
warfare against civic wrong and politi- 
cal corruption. Its immense popu- 
larity shows the folly of the notion 
that only immoral plays can draw 
great audiences. The effect of it is 
far more inspiring than that of an 
ordinary sermon. A truth which can- 
not be drilled into people by lessons or 
preached into them by sermons can 
sometimes be thrilled into tiem by a 
powerful play. “The Man of the Hour” 
is a case in point. It will only remain 
in Boston for the weex beginning 
March 22. 





HUMOROUS. 





“And now,” said the teacher, “we 
come to Germany, which is governed 
by the Kaicer. Tommy Jones, what 
is a Kaiser?’ “Please, ’m,” answered 
Tommy Jones, ‘a stream o’ hot water 
springin’ up an’ disturbin’ the earth!” 





Col. T. W. Higginson says that to- 
day the women who are extreme ad- 
vocates of feminine subjec‘ion gen- 
erally belong to one of two classes: 
they are “either school girls without 
experience, or matrons of the most de- 
termined character, who rule their 
husbands with a rod of iron.” One of 
the latter was encountered by a young 
woman reporter on a country paper, 
who was sent out to interview leading 
citizens as to their politics. 

“May I see Mr.— ?” she asked of 
a stern-looking woman who opened 
the door at one house. 

“No, you can't,” 
matron decisively. 

“But I want to know what party he 
belongs to,” pleaded the girl. 

The woman drew up her tall figure. 
“Well, take a good look at me,” she 
said. “I’m the party he belongs to!” 





answered the 











BOARD WANTED. 


YOUNG MAN requires room and 
board in fir.t-class modern house in 
North Cambridge or Somerville; will 
pay $14 per week, and by general de- 
portment show appreciation of a com- 
fortable home with people of educa- 
tion and liberal ideas. Address C M. 
I’., Care Woman's Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Wanted. 

A strong, friendly Protestant woman, 
to live with three ladies in East Jaffrey, 
N. Hl. and help about the house work. It 
is desirable that she should be able to 
harness and drive a gentle horse. Details 
to be arranged in personal interview. Box 
98, Kast Jaffrey, N. I. 

GENERAL WORK.—Young Armenian, 
speaking some English, who has worked 
on a farm, and in a ear shop, and driven 
a milk wagon, wants any kind of work 
that he can do. Address Markar Posigian, 
3 Leighton St., Lynn, Mass. 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-' Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very. 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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